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942 REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

The Neurotic Constitution. By Dr. Alfred Adler. Translated by 
Bernard Glueck, M.D., and John E. Lind, M.D. Moffat, Yard & 
Co., New York, 1917. 

The field of the neuroses, or the functional nervous troubles, be- 
cause of the absence of any demonstrated organic pathology, has 
offered a most fruitful ground for speculation. Within recent years 
we have witnessed two ambitious attempts to explain the diverse symp- 
tomatology of these conditions from the point of view of underlying 
unitary principles, viz., the Freudian hypothesis, and more recently 
the doctrine of organ inferiority prepounded by Alfred Adler. Both 
of these attempts to introduce order and system into these confusing 
conditions are comprehensive and philosophic. Freud distinguishes 
between the true neuroses and the psycho-neuroses. The basis on which 
this distinction is founded is a derangement in the past or in the pres- 
ent sexual life of the patient. The psycho-neuroses which include 
hysteria and obsessions, owe their origin to some psychic trauma which 
occurred during infancy or early adolescence. The subconscious effects 
of this trauma persist beneath the surface of conscious life, only to 
emerge from subconsciousness in hysteric episodes of one sort and 
another. The true neuroses, on the other hand, are traced to present 
pathological conditions of the sexual mechanism of the individual, 
wich are directly responsible for the symptoms. In this group belong 
the anxiety neuroses and neuresthenia. The Freudian conception of 
the subconscious mechanism with its complexes, repressions and censor 
has been fully expounded by many disciples. Freud deserves credit for 
having introduced into pathologic psychology the fruitful concept of 
tthe subconscious. It is questionable, however, whether the intricate 
mechanism by which Freud supposes that the latent content of dreams 
is transformed into the manifest content will permanently be accepted. 
It is interesting to observe the enormous overgrowth of hypothesis and 
theory which has taken place within the space of a few years. Evi- 
dence is not lacking that interest in Freudian theories is suffering an 
eclipse, which to the reviewer is only proof that critical readers must 
have factual proof. In the nature of the case, no demonstration of 
a rigorous sort can be furnished for the Freudian hypotheses. The 
only argument which can be adduced in favor of them is the apparent 
improvement which follows in some cases upon the catharsis of a 
psycho-analysis. This evidence, however, is simply the therapeutic 
proof of the efficacy of a certain remedy. Post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
The patient improves following upon a certain treatment but not nec- 
essarily as a result of it. When one considers how slowly and by 
what hard won battles progress in science is made, one can not help 
but wonder at the temerity of those authors who produce volumes of 
elaborate theories upon the basis of no experimentally determined facts. 
The absence of proof, other than general plausibility, which is 
characteristic of the Freudian theories, is thrown into striking relief 
by the work of Alfred Adler, who has. constructed out of whole cloth 
a detailed and elaborate theory to account for the very same phenomena 
as are interpreted by Freud. Very few, if any, of Freud's hypotheses 
and assumptions are made use of by Adler. Where two radically dif- 
ferent conceptions of the same phenomena, each minute and detailed 
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in its account, can be so confidently proposed by their authors, one 
wonders how many more of equal plausibility might be devised. Any 
one who hopes for progress in our knowledge of mental and nervous 
diseases can not but feel how great is the difference between these pre- 
tentious constructions, these ambitious attempts to wrest the whole 
truth from nature by one brilliant thought, and those painstaking, mod- 
est contributions to the physical and biological sciences by which knowl- 
edge grows from more to more. 

Adler traces the neurotic constitution to two fundamental proposi- 
tions, first the feeling of inferiority which has its ground in actual 
organic inferiority; and second, psychic compensation for the feeling 
of inferiority. "On what does the patient base his feeling of inferior- 
ity? Inasmuch as the patient is only able to detect the possibility of 
relationship between disease predispositions and those organ-inferior- 
ities which force themselves upon his attention he is constantly in the 
path of conjecture. He will for example not seek the reason for his 
inferiorities in the disturbances of the secretions of the glands, but will 
blame in a general way his weakness, his stunted growth, his sham 
education, the small size or anomalies of his genitals, lack of complete 
virility, his effeminacy, the feminine traits of a physical or psychic 
nature, his parents, his heredity ; at times only lack of love, bad train- 
ing, deprivations in childhood, etc." In order to make his life tolerable 
under the handicap of an inferior organ the neurotic builds up a de- 
fense against his own sense of inferiority in the form of a psychic 
structure in which his truncated self is made whole. The chief motive 
in the development of this psychic construction is "the aim to be great, 
to be strong, to be a man, to be above." This aspiration to be dom- 
inant Adler calls the "masculine protest" ; to this he traces the symp- 
tomatology of the disease, namely: "The passive, masochistic traits, 
the effeminate characteristics, the passive homosexuality, impotence, 
suggestibility, accesssibility to and inclination for hypnosis, or, finally, 
the apparent surrender to' effeminacy and to effeminate behavior. The 
final object, however, always remains the same, the domination over 
others which is felt and appreciated as a masculine triumph. Neither 
are the above described compensatory features ever absent in the 
make-up of these patients, as they might be expected to be in individ- 
uals who assume as a ground for action a feeling of inadequacy and 
who then strive to secure by every possible means a substitute for their 
shortcomings, to supply that which they feel to be lacking in their 
exaggerated ego-consciousness. And also in the psychic situation, the 
sexual element as a symbol asserts itself, inamuch as such patients fre- 
quently form their apperceptions in accordance with a scheme in which 
their genital organs are regarded as if they were effeminized, restricted, 
castrated, and as if they were therefore constantly forced to seek a 
substitute. One form of this substitution they find in the depreciation 
and emasculation of all other persons. From this tendency to deprive 
others of worth originates the considerable reinforcements of certain 
traits of character, which set forth further inclinations and which have 
the quality of injuring others, as sadism, hate, contentiousness, intoler- 
ance, envy, etc." It may be of interest to point out that the frequency 
of sexual motives in neurotics, is explained on two grounds: "First, 
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because they furnish a suitable form of expression for the masculine 
protest ; second, because it lies within the option of the patient to feel 
them as real." Herman C. Stevens. 

Psychopathic Laboratory, University of Chicago. 



Annual Report of the Children's Court of the City of New 

York, 1916. Pp. 252. 

The presiding justice of the Children's Court, Franklyn Chase 
Hoyt, states the purpose of this report as follows: "The purpose of 
this, our first extensive report, is threefold: First, to outline the his- 
tory of the Children's Court ; second, to tell of its present conditions, 
and, third, to call attention to some of its immediate needs." 

The first Children's Court in New York City was established in 
and for the County of New York in 1902. Improvements were made 
in 1910 and 1912, and in 1915 the Act was passed creating the present 
Children's Court. Pursuant to the provisions of that statute the mayor 
of New York selected five justices of the Court of Special Sessions to 
serve in the Children's Court and designated one of them to act as the 
presiding justice. One justice will retire each year but all succeeding 
appointments will be for five years. Attention is called to the number 
of judges in the St. Louis court as shown in another paragraph; the 
New York system is infinitely better. The composition of the court 
on January 1, 1917, was as follows: 

The Presiding Justice. 

Four Associate Justices. 

The Chief Clerk. 

Five Clerks of the Court (one in each county). 

Three Deputy Clerks of the Court (one each in 

New York, Kings and Bronx Counties). 
Two Assistant Court Clerks (one each in New 

York and Kings Counties). 

Four Clerks. 
Four Court Stenographers. 
One Stenographer and Typist. 
Four Interpreters. 
Thirteen Court Attendants. 
Two Telephone Operators (one each for New 

York and Kings Counties). 
_A Secretary to the Presiding Justice. 

r The Chief Probation Officer. 

One Deputy Chief Probation Officer (Male). 

One Deputy Chief Probation Officer (Female). 

One Senior Probation Officer. 

Fifty-one Probation Officers. 

Four Stenographers. 
^Two Clerks. 



The Administrative 

and 

Clerical Force. 



The Probation 
Bureau. 



J Three Physicians. 



The Clinic. , ,, ,. - , 

I One Stenographer. 

Even with the above number of officers, in writing of the needs 

of the court the presiding justice states: 



